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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, ana 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.”’—Locke, 
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Tue Inrivence or Deism. 


In a preceding article we investigated 
a portion of deistical logic, and at- 
tempted to evince that, in rejecting 
Revelation, the deist contradicts thuse 
principles of evidence on which he 
pretends that his belief is founded. 
We shall now offer some observations 
on the general influence which Deism 
must have on human character and 
happiness. 

The force of the implied obligation 
in any moral code, is that by which 
its effects will be determined; for as 
the criterion of action is absolute or 
indefinite, sustained by authority, or 
suggested by caprice, so the practical 
influence or result will display a cor- 
responding character. If the concep- 
tion of Deity be vague or lax, it is 
natural that the practice should de- 
generate, as the principles of belief 
are generally more perfect than the 
actions which they cause or restrain. 
Motives are not corrected, nor con- 
duct controled by those capricious 
rules which are based on speculation, 
and unallied with that certainty of 
truth on which alone the mind can be 
disposed to rely. The absence of 
definite authority, indeed, 'must neces- 
sarily produce a multitude of incon- 
sistencies which would not exist to a 
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similar extent were that authority sup- 
plied. Man is disposed to avail him- 
self of any excuse by which restraint 
may be avoided]; and an unestablished 
authority is most certain to generate 
moral laxity. This was illustrated by 
the heathen philosophers, who, with 
al] the purity of sentiment which they 
occasionally displayed, were mostly 
the tolerators of vices at which true 
morality must blush, and whose doc- 
trines were rather interesting in theory 
than influential inpractice. Itis indeed 
certain that the imperfections of the 
human understanding are too obvious 
to allow it to possess a controling 
power among beings by whom its in- 
firmities are liable to constant detec- 
tion and contempt. 

Now Deism cannot assume any defi- 
nite authority for that in which it pre- 
tends to instruct. It acknowledges 
the existence of God, but only teaches 
some generalisms concerning his na- 
ture. Jt cannot determine religious 
duty with satisfactory precision; for 
it cannot assert its own exemption 
from theerrors of conjecture. Its de- 
ductions, therefore, should they hap- 
pen to be good, have no evidence of 
indubitable authenticity, no claim 
upon belief, or obedience sufficiently 
powerful to overcome resistance or 
distrust, and nothing certain by which 
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the enforcement of duty can be ef- 
fected. But it is not merely a want of 
authority by which Deism has been 
distinguished: it has sanctioned those 
notions the effect of which would 
destroy every genuine principle of 
virtue, and abandon mankind to the 
rage of unhallowed and debasing pro- 
pensities. We need only mention 
Hume, Voltaire, and Bolingbroke, who 
advocated the commission of sensual 
pleasure and adultery, and reduced 
virtue, chastity, and all that is elevated 
in man to a mere by-word and derision. 
If we examine the causes by which 
such effects are produced,they must ap- 
pear perfectly natural. Deism, in a 
Christian country, is different from that 
natural religion which the heathens be- 
lieve in the absence of better inform- 
ation. It is a deliberate rejection of 
that which is specific and pure in its 
moral injunctions, This characteris- 
tic of Revelation is independent of its 
historical truth or falsehood. Whe- 
ther it were delivered by the Divine 
Being as it declares, and was embellish- 
ed by prophecies and miracles, or whe- 
ther it was fabricated by some ingeni- 
ous impostor, cannot concern the 
estimation of its practical nature. 
It advocates virtue, and is positive in 
its commandments of duty, which are 
enforced by adducing the favour of 
God, the happiness of heaven, and the 
terrors of hell as the controling mo- 
tives of human action. It refers to 
jod as the specific and immediate 
supporter of moral purity, who will 
aid every effort for spiritual renova- 
tion. It attempts to render influential 
and close the connection between God 
and man, and to make the former the 
omniscient observer of the latter, who 
is represented as the object of a particu- 
lar Divine Providence. These are doc- 
trines that the Gospel declares, and 
their influence or character is detached 
from the antecedent credibility or 
falsehood of the Christian Revelation ; 
and these are the practical assertions 
which Deism rejects or denies. 
The rejection therefore implies, that 
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it is certain or probable that man 
is not the object of Divine favour or 
displeasure; that he cannot secure 
the happiness of heaven, or be assured 
of future punishment, and that there 
is no particular providence which con- 
trols the human destinies. He is thus 
removed, as far as deistical belief ex- 
tends, from the superintending care 
of his Creator; he is cast off and aban- 
doned to that uncertainty which must 
attend a being of limited knowledge 
and imperfect faculties, whose moral 
code must necessarily be defective in 
the same proportion as the faculties 
by which it is formed or deduced are 
erring, weak, and imperfect. Causes 
will modify effects. The excellence 
of machinery depends on the ingenuity 
of the artificer; and the truth and 
power of a moral system on the de- 
gree and certainty of the knowledge 
upon which it is founded. To pre- 
cision of knowledge Deism cannot 
pretend, because that knowledge is 
inferred by faculties which are im- 
perfect; and the moral theory which 
thence results is not only liable or 
absolutely subject to the greatest error 
and imperfection, but it can never 
possess sufficient power to act as a 
restraint upon vicious propensities. 
But while the moral obligations of 
Deism must thus appear infirm and 
unbinding, there are other influences 
which besiege and too generally con- 
quer the heart. If God have not inter- 
posed to supply a Revelation of re- 
quired knowledge, authenticated by 
his own power, then the self-suffi- 
ciency of the human mind is declared, 
and arrogance must be superinduced 
on obvious infirmity. The natural 
tendency to pride is thus multiplied 
by the aid of fallacious logic; for 
who, however conscious of weakness, 
would not be likely to coincide with 
the implied insinuation of God, that 
human reason, however infirm or 
perverted, is equal to the discovery of 
all that it concerns man to know, and 
is thus affluent in the midst of acknow- 
ledged poverty? It is impossible to 
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conceive a more powerful means of 
self-inflation and austere pride than 
this doctrine generates. To a mind 
in which religious principle has no 
fixed criterion or authority is flattery 
addressed, and the destruction of hu- 
mility rendered inevitable. 

But as the absence of God in the 
moral government of the world is thus 
asserted ; as he is unconcerned about 
the fate of his creatures, and totally 
negligent of their mental wants, 
motive or principle becomes asecond- 
ary aad unimportant consideration. 
There is no assurance that God is ac- 
quainted with the secret impulses of 
the heart, and, if his omniscience is 
assumed or conjectured, it must he 
deprived of practical influence by the 
hypothetical apathy which Deism at- 
taches to his moral government. Thus 
external effects must be the only or 
principal restriction which Deism can 
regard. It can only see without, and 
there is no conviction that God can 
see, approve, or condemn, within. The 
desire of reputation, the love of fame, 
or the demands of interest, will 
assume the meritorious garb of virtue, 
which must be estimated as a merely 
outward display instead of an inward 
principle of the heart. It is hence 
easy to trace the declension of sin- 
cerity and the exaltation of pride. 
The first principle of humility is 
suspended or destroyed by the belief 
that God requires not human motive 
in action. That penderous truth of 
the ompipotenceand omniscience of the 
Deity ceases to repress the ebullitions 
of arrogance, which though concealed 
from the eye of man, still secretly 
rage and devastate in the heart. 

The genuine effects ef Deism have, 
indeed, been manifested by . those 
writers to whom we have alluded, and 
whose declarations have tacitly sanc- 
tioned or openly advocated insincerity, 
just, and adultery. What the result 
would be, were such doctrines to 
acquire universal belief and influence, 
it is almost unnecessary to describe. 
As man is possessed of impulses which 








nothing but a sense of imperative 
duty restrains, and which nothing but 
religion can extinguish or subdue, a 
removal of that by which those im- 
pulses are repressed or modified must 
produce what no religious mind can 
‘contemplate without horror. Deism 
which rejects Christianity, is, purely 
and ‘essentially, a removal of moral 
restraints, which are enforced and sus- 
tained by the influence of religion ; 
and he can know little of human 
nature who imagines, that a destruc- 
tion of fixed principle and authenti- 
cated duty, can be in any way condu- 
cive to human happiness or security. 
By removing those motives which, 
whether they be excited by true or 
false representations, are the most 
powerful which can exist or operate ; 
by rendering the hope of happiness 
and the desire to escape punishment 
uncertain and obscure, morality re- 
ceives a shock which none of the de- 
istical refinements can repair. 

But if we inquire what Deism 
would substitute for the religion which 
it destroys, how mournful and dis- 
tressing must be the reply! That re- 
signation which religion induces in 
those trials which none can entirely 
escape, and in those calamities and 
afflictions which many endure, is im- 
paired or destroyed by the doctrines 
of Deism, because it arises from the 
conviction of a future state, in which 
the evils of the present shall cease to 
annoy. But though Deism may sub- 
vert hope, it cannot allay anxiety or 
fear. Constantly must the thought 
recur to the deistical mind, Am I 
destined for immortality or-extinction, 
future misery or happiness? A satis- 
factory reply cannot be made. 

What then, we ask, are the advan- 
tages of Deism as opposed to a speci- 
fic revelation of the will of God, and 
the prospects of man? It does not 
render the doubtful certain, or the 
obscure luminous; but plunges man 
at once into a contingency and gloom 
from which it has not the power toex- 
tricate him. It loosens every moral 
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tic, and abandons man to the sport 
of unhallowed inclination by the re- 
moval of the most effectual of moral 
restraints. Not from a sectarian or 
censurious spirit are these conclu- 
sions presented: they are deduced 
from facts, and from moral princi- 
ples, which are as certain as mathe- 
matical proofs: and if they be true 
they need little apology. 





OranetTiAn Norions oF Justice 
AND PUNISHMENT. 


Tue following interesting account of 
a debate in the Otahetian Parliament 
is extracted from Tyerman and Ben- 
net’s Missionary Voyage, and will, no 
doubt, be interesting to our readers. 
The discussion was on the subject of 
the proper punishment for murder. 

On the question being proposed, 
Hitoti, the principal chief of Papeete, 
stood up, and, bowing to the presi- 
dent and the persons around him, 
said—** No doubt this is a good law,” 
—the proposed punishment was exile 
for life to a desolate island—“ but a 
thought has been growing in my head 
for several days, and when you have 
heard my little speech you will un- 
derstand what it is. ‘The laws of 
England, from which country we have 
received so much good of every kind 
—must not they be good? And do 
not the laws of England punish mur- 
derers by death? Now, my thought 
is, that as England does so, it would 
be well for us to do so, This is my 
thought.” 

Perfect silence followed:—and it 
may be observed here, that, during 
the whole eight days’ meeting of this 
parliament, in no instance were two 
speakers on their legs at the same 
time ; there was not an angry word ut- 
tered by one against another; nor did 
any assume the possession of more 
‘nowledge than the rest. In fact, 


une controverted the opinion of a 
receding speaker, or even remarked 
von it, without some respectfal com- 
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mendations of what appeared praise- 
worthy in it, while, for reasons which 
he modestly, but manfully assigned, 
he deemed another sentiment better. 
After looking round to see whether 
any body were already up before him, 
Utami, the principal chief of Buo- 
naauia, rose, and thus addressed the 
president:—‘‘ The chief of Papeete 
has said well, that we have received a 
great many good things from the kind 
Christian people of England.—Indeed, 
what we have not received from Be- 
retane! Did they not send us (area) 
the gospel? But does not Hitoti’s 
speech go too far? If we take the 
laws of England for our guide, then 
must we not punish with death those 
who break into a house?—those who 
write a wrong name ?—those who steal 
a sheep?—And will any man-in Tahiti 
say that death should follow for these? 
No, no ; this goes too far ; so J think 
we should stop. The law as it is writ- 
ten, I think is good; perhaps I am 
wrong; but that is my thought.” 
After a moment or two of stillness, 
Upuparu, a noble, intelligent, and 
stately chief stood forth. It was a 
pleasure to look upon his animated 
countenance and frank demeanour, 
without the smallest affectation either 
to superiority or condescension. He 
paid several graceful compliments to 
the former speakers, while, accord- 
ing to his thought in some things each 
was right, and each was wrong. “‘ My 
brother, Hitoti, who proposed that we 
should punish murder with death, be- 
cause England does so, was wrong, as 
has been shewn by Utami. For they 
are not the laws of England which are 
to guide us, though they are good ;— 
the Bible is our perfect guide. Now, 
Mitti Trutu (the missionary Crook) 
was preaching to us on (naming the 
day) from the Scriptures, ‘He that 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed:’ and he told us 
that this was the reason of the law of 
England.—My thought, therefore, is 
not with Utami,- but with Hitoti, 
(though not because the law of Eng- 
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land, but because the Bible orders 
it), that we ought to punish with death 
every one found guilty of murder.” 
There was a lively exchange of 
looks all through the assembly, as 
if each had been struck with the sen- 
timents of the speaker, especially 
when he placed the ground of the pu- 
nishment of death, not upon English 
precedent, but Scripture authority.— 
Another chief followed, and he spoke 
thus: *‘ Perhaps some of you may be 
surprised that I, who am the first 
chief here, and next to the royal fa- 
mily, should have held my peace so 
long. I wished to hear what my 
brethren would say, that I might 
gather what thoughts had grown in 
their breasts on this great question. 
Tam glad that I waited, because some 
thoughts are now growing in my own 
breast, which I did not bring with me. 
—The chiefs, who have spoken before 
me, have spoken well. But is not 
the speech of Upuparu, like that of 
his brother, Hitoti—in this way: If 
we cannot follow the laws of Eng- 
land, in all things, as Hitoti’s thoughts 
would perhaps lead us, because they 
go too far—must we not stop short of 
Upuparu, because his thought goes 
too far likewise? The Bible, he says, 
is our perfect guide. It is. But what 
does that Scripture mean, ‘ He that 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” Does not this go 
so farzthat we cannot follow it to the 
end, any more than we can follow the 
laws of England all the way? Iam 
Tati; J am a judge; a man is con- 
victed before me ; he has shed blood ; 
I order him to be put to death; I shed 
his blood ; then who shall shed mine ? 
—Here, because I cannot go so far, 
I must stop. This cannot be the 
meaning of those words. But per- 
haps, since many of the laws of the 
Old Testament were thrown down 
by the Lord Jesus Christ, and only 
some kept standing upright—perhaps, 
I say, this is one of those which were 
thrown down. However, as I am ig- 
norant, some ene else will shew me, 





that in the New Testament, our Sa- 
viour, or his apostles, have said the 
same thing concerning him that shed- 
deth man’s blood, as is said in the Old 
Testament. Shew me this in the New 
Testament, and then it must be our 
guide.” 

Next rose Pati, a chief and a judge, 
of Eimeo, formerly a high priest of 
Oro, and the first who, at the hazard 
of his life, had abjured idolatry. “‘My 
breast,” he exclaimed, “is full of 
thought, and surprise, and delight. 
When I look round at this fare bure 
va (house of God), in which we are 
assembled, and consider who we are 
that take sweet counsel together here, 
it is to me all mea haru e (a thing of 
amazement), and mea fua vaoa te ouw 
(a thing that makes glad my heart). 
Tati has settled the question ; for it is 
the gospel that is our guide; and who 
can find directions for putting to death? 
I know many passages which forbid, 
but I know not one which commands 
to kill. But then another thought is 
growing in my breast, and, if you will 
hearken to my little speech, you shalt 
know what it is. Laws, to punish 
those who commit crime, are good 
for us. But tell me why do Chris- 
tians punish? Is it because we are 
angry, and have pleasure in causing 
pain? Is it because we love revenge, 
as we did when we were heathens? 
None of these: Christians do not love 
revenge : Christians must not be angry; 
they cannot have pleasure in causing 
pain.—Christians do not, therefore, 
punish for these. Is it not that, by 
the suffering which is inflicted, we 
may prevent the criminal from repeat- 
ing his crime, and frighten others from 
doing as he has done to deserve the 
like? Well then, does not every body 
know that it would be a greater pu- 
nishment to be banished for ever from 
Tahiti, to a desolate island, than just, 
in a moment, to be put to death? 
And could the banished man commit 
murder again there? And would not 
others be more frightened by such a 
sentence, than by one to take away 








his life? So my thought is that Tati is 
right, and the law had best remain as 
it has been written.” 

One of the taata rii, or little men, 
a commoner, or representative of a 
district, now presented himself, and 
was listened to with as much attention 
as had been given to the lordly person- 
ages who had preceded him. He said 
—“‘As no one else will stand up, I will 
make my little speech, because several 
pleasant thoughts have been growing 
in my breast, and I wish you to hear 
them. Perhaps every thing good and 
necessary has been said already by the 
chiefs ; yet, as we are not met to adopt 
this law or that law, because one great 
man or another recommends it, but as 
we the taati rii, just the same as the 
chiefs, are te throw all our thoughts 
together, that out of the whole heap 
the meeting may make those to stand 
upright which are best, whencesoever 
they come—this is my thought. All 
that Tati said was good; but he did 
not mention that one reason for pun- 
ishing—as a missionary told us, when 
he was reading the law to us, in pri- 
vate—is to make the offender good 
again, if possible. Now, if we killa 
murderer, how can we make him bet- 
ter? But if he be sent to a desolate 
island, where he is all solitary, and 
compelled to think for himself, it may 
please God to make the bad things in 
his heart to die, and good things to 
grow there. But if we kill him, 
where will his soul go?” 

Others spoke to the same purport, 
and, in the result, it was unanimously 
determined that banishment, not death, 
should be inflicted on murderers. 





Tue GENUINENESS OF THE 
GosPELs. 


We have already demonstrated that 
the modern objections as to the re- 
ality of the appearance of Jesus Christ, 
are absurd and groundless; that his 
advent was a matter of public noto- 
riety; and that his doctrines and mi- 
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racles so authenticated the truth of 
his alleged mission, that multitudes 
abandoned their previous beliefs, and 
suffered the most bitter persecution 
in consequence of their profession of 
his religion. These are historical facts 
recorded by the enemies as well as the 
friends of Christianity. But as Jesus 
Christ did appear, and as it is equally 
certain that, to produce a revolution 
in religious belief, he must have dis- 
played something extraordinary in 
moral precept and visible power, we 
may infer that the events of his life, 
and the wisdom of his sayings, would 
naturally find some permanent record, 
and that his disciples would, by writ- 
ing, transmit his history to subsequent 
generations. There is nothing im- 
probable in such an inference, as far 
more insignificant relations have been 
chronicled with zeal and fidelity. 
There is, therefore, an antecedent 
probability that such a history should 
be written; and Christians suppose 
that it is contained in what they call 
the Gospels. ‘The genuineness of 
these alleged divine records is sup- 
posed to imply that they were written 
by the person and at the period to 
which they are referred. If the Gos- 
pels be genuine it seems requisite 
that they should contain, 

First, a record of such events as 
would be certain or likely to produce 
the extraordinary effects, the occur- 
rence of which both Heathen and 
Christian historians have attested: and 

Secondly, that they were received 
as genuine by the early Christians, 
and were so estimated by the early 
opponents of Christianity. 

If these evidences be supplied, the 
spuriousness of the Gospels is demon- 
strated to be impossible. 

Now as to the first requirement, the 
gospels do contain a record of events 
which, if they did occur, would be 
certain to produce an effect precisely 
similar to that which is attested by 
history. They representa Being who. 
taught doctrines more pure and ex- 
alting than were ever advanced by 
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mere human reason; who performed 
works which implied the exercise of 
almighty power; who disclosed that 
truth of the immortality of the soul 
which had long been an object of in- 
quiry, solicitude, and obscurity ; who 
declared the existence of eternal hap- 
piness and misery; and thus announc- 
ed all by which a supernatural com- 
munication to man could be charac- 
terized or authenticated. Of the cer- 
tainty of an effect having been pro- 
duced by some such means, and at the 
same period to which the gospel his- 
tory refers, we are indubitably assur- 
ed. But the coincidence becomes still 
stronger, when we find the Gospel and 
Heathen historians identical in their 
allegations respecting certain facts and 
events relative to the appearance, life, 
and character of Jesus Christ. Both 
affirm that he performed miracles, that 
he gained many disciples, to a system 
which was repugnant to the prevailing 
superstition and idolatry of the day, 
and that he was crucified. These co- 
incidences must be allowed to supply 
a powerful probability in favour of 
the genuineness of the Gospels. We 
know, from extraneous authority, as 
before remarked, that an effect was 
produced which implied the operation 
of causes which must have resembled 
those described in the Gospels, which 
fact furnishes the antecedent probabi- 
lity of their genuineness; for if cer- 
tain events were recorded by different 
historians, the plurality of the attest- 
ations would exempt any one of them 
from a valid suspicion of general im- 
posture. 

But we will proceed from presump- 
tive evidence. 

If the early Christians received the 
Gospels as genuine, and if that genu- 
ineness were never attacked or sus- 
pected by the early opponents of 
Christianity, it must be regarded as 
having the completest authentication 
of which such a matter can admit. 
It is not to be supposed that the early 
Christians, deeming their religion of 
the most vital and awful importance, 
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would have been the voluntary sub- 
jects of imposition; that they would 
have adopted as true that which was 
suspicious and probably false; nor 
that they were destitute of the means 
to distinguish and ascertain between 
genuine and fictitious pretensions. 
The interests of their new religion 
demanded that the primary require- 
ment of its documentary genuineness 
should be established beyond cavil or 
doubt; and they would therefore have 
been anxious to detect and expel all 
of a spurious character which might 
have connected itself with the history, 
the works, and the precepts of the 
Founder of their religion. 

But if the Christians had happened 
to have been duped by imposition, 
there were plenty of enemies ready to 
correct their mistakes in receiving a 
spurious for a genuine history. As 
the early Christians argued the truth 
of their religion from the data of the 
Gospels, it would have been an imme- 
diate triumph to their enemies could 
the validity of those data have been 
subverted or disproved. Nor is it 
possible to imagine that the acute as- 
sailants of Revealed Religion, living in 
an age when the detection of impo- 
sition was so easy, would have neg- 
lected that which would have insured 
them a speedy and certain victory 
over those whom they attacked, 

Now that the early Christians did 
receive the present Gospels as the 
authentic narrative of the life and uc- 
tions of Jesus Christ, is capable of 
confirmation by a multitude of testi- 
monies: but the whole of these we 
do not think it necessary to adduce, 
because the admission of enemies that 
those books were genuine, demon- 
strates that the fact could not be sub- 
verted. We proceed, however, to 
name a few of those early Christians 
who referred in their writings to the 
New Testament. Ignatius, who was 
bishop of Rome in the year 7U, and 
who suffered martyrdom about the 
year 110, has left epistles in which he 
makes frequent and distinct allusions 











to the New Testament. Polycarp, the 
bishop of Smyrna, has, in his only 
epistle which is extant, made forty 
references to the various books of the 
New Testament. Athenagorus, an 
Athenian philosopher, in an apology 
for the Christians, which he presented 
to Marcus Antoninus about the year 
180, cited the Gospels of Matthew and 
John, and also the two epistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians. Origen, who 
flourished not many years after Athen- 
azorus, and who was so justly venera- 
ted for his excellence of life, learning, 
and critical skill, bears testimony to 
the genuineness of the New Testa- 
ment. We might easily multiply 
authorities, and give detailed evidence 
of the facts which we state; but when 
it is seen that the early enemies of 
Christianity never thought arguments 
against the genuineness of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures valid or tenable, we 
may surely infer that nothing like a 
proof of spuriousness could then have 
been adducible. 

Celsus, a bitter antagonist of Christi- 
anity, who flourished towards the end 
of the second century, names the 
books and quotes the words of several 
ofthe New Testament Scriptures; and 
his objections are founded on the four 
Gospels, which were then universally 
accepted as genuine. And Porphy 
who was a profound scholar, and who 
had the best possible opportunities of 
detecting fraud had it been practised, 
never, in his attacks on the religion of 
Christ, throws the least doubt on the 
genuineness of the records upon which 
it is founded. 

Here, then, for the present we con- 
clude our remarks on the genuineness 
of the Gospels; and the deduction 
from our statements is easily made. 
The Gospels contain an account of 
events which are narrated by other 
historians, which renders them antece- 
dently credible and genuine ; the early 
Christians received these Gospels as 
genuine ; the earliest enemies of 
Christianity admitted a fact the dis- 
proof of which would have secured an 
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Let these facts be 


easy triumph. 
combined and a deduction be made 
accordingly ; and the intended argu- 
ment against the genuineness of the 
Gospels must immediately vanish as a 
groundless fallacy. 





Reuigious CuHariry. 


Ir is to be regretted that the Chris- 
tian world, without any great general 
difference of opinion, should be divided 
into parties too apt to look upon each 
other with jealousy and suspicion. 
On the primary truths of Revelation, 
it might be supposed, that few could 
disagree, and that minute diversity of 
religious convietion would not disunite 
friends who professed to venerate and 
advance one common and exalted 
cause. But dissensions on religious 
topics do arise, and are frequently 
imbittered by the most unjustifiable 
and useless acrimony, while those 
who engage in such conflicts are de- 
luded into the belief that the burning 
ebullition of their own infirmity is 
the genuine zeal for piety and truth. 

If the conduct of the Almighty 
were practically reverenced and imi- 
tated, mankind would certainly re- 
strain those impulses which they too 
often indulge, and instead of galling 
accusation and useless controversy, 
an error, when discovered, would be 
corrected by the persuasive tenderness 
of Christian love, and not aggravated 
and confirmed by severity and sarcastic 
reproach. Not only does the Great Pa- 
rent of all refrain from applying force 
in the correction of the errors of under- 
standing or perception, but his mercy 
is extended even to flagrant depravity : 
he pardons the fallacies of reason, and 
pities those defections of the heart 
which he constantly endeavours to 
amend by forbearance and love. 

That different minds, from the 
operation of a variety of moral and 
intellectual causes, will be differently 
impressed by similar or identical evi- 
dence, is a truth certain and obvious: 
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and the knowledge of this diversity 
in mental constitution ought to pre- 
pare us for the diversity of religious 
belief which we so frequently en- 
counter: and even those cases of ex- 
treme difference ought not to be al- 
lowed to excite any thing like vindic- 
tive anger. To correct known and 
injurious error is one of the duties of 
charity; for he would have little claim 
to kindness who suffered his friend to 
be dashed down a precipice because 
his visual obliquity did not perceive 
the danger. But kindness is in 
general the best medium through 
whick truth can be conveyed; and it 
is not for human beings to determine 
how far speculative error may impede 
the eternal happiness of man. Per- 
haps Divine Providence conceals those 
truths which, if perceived, would only 
be disregarded or perverted, and thus 
increase the awfulness of spiritual 
condemnation; for we are informed 
that the servant who knew his master’s 
will but did it not, was beaten with 
many stripes: and we are also in- 
formed that truth is hid from the wise 
and revealed unto babes, or to those 
who are disposed to apply it to its 
practical and purifying purposes. We 
should hence learn to look at the 
varieties of belief as under the obser- 
vation of Providence, who may educe 
a great measure of good out of what 
appears a positive evil; though we 
by no means assert that the removal 
of demonstrable error is not to be at- 
tempted by proper Christian means. 
These remarks have been excited 
by some observations, made on the 
character of the ANT1-INFIDEL, which 
have come to our ears. We have been 
accused of being Socinians in disguise, 
and as the enemies of the established 
order in Church and State. The for- 
mer supposition really appears as the 
offspring of an ignorance of the senti- 
ments contained in our pages : for we 
have more than once expressed our 
entire dissent from the doctrines of 
the Unitarians: and had any kind of 
disguise been requisite we should have 


certainly have been much more care- 
ful in the expression of our opinion, 
which has been freely delivered on the 
subjects which come within our range. 
As to being enemies to the established 
religion, we utterly disdain any sec- 
tarian object. Our object is to de- 
fend and illustrate the great truths and 
superior excellence of the Christian 
religion, without reference to those 
peculiarities of belief which have arisen 
from difference of human deduction. 
But while our object is thus essentially 
catholic, we have, with other indivi- 
duals, a right of opinion, which shall 
not be tamely questioned or restrained. 
Of books and public lectures, we will 
speak as we think, and if we err it 
shall not be from want of integrity 
or independence. In our Review, we 
know no party or interest, and we will 
always give a fearless and candid opin- 
ion upon the works which are submit- 
ted to our notice: while those angry 
reprobations in which Christians some- 
times indulge against their brethren, 
will always excite our reprehension. 
We recommend those who have con- 
demned our pages for Christian sym- 
pathy and integrity, to peruse that 
beautiful discription which the apostle 
gives of charity. 





MATERIALISM. 


Tue doctrine of the materialists was 
always, even in my youth, a cold, 
heavy, dull and insupportable doc- 
trine to me, and necessarily tending 
to Atheism. When I had heard with 
disgust, in the dissecting rooms, the 
plan of the physiologist, of the gradual 
accretion of matter and its becoming 
endowed with irritability, ripening into 
sensibility and acquiring such organs 
as were necessary, by its own inlerent 
forces, and at last rising into intellec- 
tual existence, a walk into the green 
fields or woods by the banks of rivers 
brought back my feelings from nature 
to God: I saw in all the powers of 
matter the instruments of the Deity ; 
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the sunbeams, the breath of the ze- 
phyr, awakened animation in forms 
prepared by Divine Intelligence to 
receive it; the insensate seed, the 
slumbering egg, which were to be 
vivified, appeared, like the new-born 
animal, works of a Divine mind; I 
saw love as the creative principle in the 
material world, and this love only as 
a Divine attribute. Then, my own 
mind I felt connected with new sen- 
sations and indefinite hopes, a thirst 
for immortality; the great names of 
other ages and of distant nations ap- 
peared to me to be still living around 
me ; and, even in the funeral monu- 
ments of the heroic and the great, I 
saw, as it were, the decree of the in- 
destructibility of mind. These feel- 
ings, though generally considered as 
poetical, yet, I think, offer a sound 
philosophical argument in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. In all 
the habits and instincts of young ani- 
mals, their feelings or movements may 
be traced in intimate relation to their 
improved perfect state; their sports 
have always aftinities to their modes 
of hunting or catching their food, 
and young birds, even in the nest, 
shew marks of fondness, which when 
their frames are developed become 
signs of action necessary to the re- 
production and preservation of the 
species. The desire of glory, of 
honour, of immortal fame, and of 
constant knowledge, so usual in young 
persons of well constituted minds, 
cannot, I think, be other than symp- 
toms of the infinite and progressive 
nature of intellect—hopes, which as 
they cannot be gratified here, belong 
to a frame of mind suited to a nobler 
state of existence. 

Religion, whether natural or re- 
vealed, has always the same bene- 
ficial influence on the mind. In youth, 
in health, and prosperity, it awakens 
feelings of gratitude and sublime love, 
and purifies at the same time that it 
exalts; but it is in misfortune, in 
sickness, in age, that its effects are 
wnost truly and beneficially felt; when 
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submission in faith and humble trust 
in the Divine will, from duties be- 
come pleasures, undecaying sources 
of consolation ; then it creates powers 
which were believed to be extinct, 
and gives a freshness to the mind, 
which was supposed to have passed 
away for ever, but which is now re- 
novated as an immortal hope ; then it 
is the Pharos, guiding the wave-tost 
mariner to his home, as the calm and 
beautiful still basins or fiords sur- 
rounded by tranquil groves and pas- 
toral meadows to the Norwegian pilot 
escaping from a heavy storm in the 
north sea, or as the green and dewy 
spot gushing with fountains, to the 
exhausted and thirsty traveller in the 
midst of the desert. Its influence 
outlives all earthly enjoyments, and 
becomes stronger as the organs decay 
and the frame dissolves ; it appears as 
that evening star of light in the hori- 
zon of life, which, we are sure, is to 
become in another season a morning 
star, and it throws its radiance through 
the gloom and shadow of death.—Sir 
Ht. Davy. 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 





Tue Rey. Mr. Hew. 


On Sunday morning the above Rev. Gen- 
tleman delivered a Discourse in Queen’s 
Square Chapel, from 1 John i. 5: “ And 
this is the message which we have heard 
of him, and declare to you, that God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
Mr. Hewit remarked on the general ab- 
sence of the knowledge of God among 
mankind, who did not deduce his nature 
from the works of creation, though sue- 
rounded by such a multitude of wonder- 
ful objects. Hence God had vouchsafed 
to reveal himself specifically to man, and 
the perfection of his character was abun- 
dantly declared. Here he was clearly 
manifested to his creatures, and the divine 
character as unfolded by Revelation 
was, when compared with the vague in- 
ferences and suppositions of the Greek 
and Roman philosophers, a cogent and 
unanswerable proof of the divinity of Re- 
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vealed Religion. But after viewing na- 
ture, with its endless charms and wonders, 
we were prepared to contemplate Him 
who in the Scriptures declared himself as 
Jehovah. 

The declaration of Joha gave a sublime 
description of the nature of God: “God 
is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
This language was figurative, but was 
to be admired for the justness of the re- 
presentation which it gave. God was 
compared to light, ‘which was certainly 
the most wonderful of all things which 
the material world produced. As the 
glories of nature derived all their lustre 
from light, so we derived all our know- 
ledge from the eternal Source of wis- 
dom; and although human knowledge 
appeared so trifling and obscure, man- 
kind ought to be thankful for knowing 
so much as they did. 

Mr. Hewit then proceeded to a more 
particular examination of the text. It 
declared the perfect wisdom and know- 
ledge of God. Intellectual light was 
implied in the assertion of John, and the 
mind was thus led to a just contemplation 
of that Being in whom the perfection of 
wisdom resided. Human reason, from 
viewing the works of nature, must de- 
clare the perfections of God. To doubt 
his wisdom was to be sceptical indeed. 
Nature’s works were good, and exhibited 
the most skilful and admirable contriv- 
ance: and hence reason and nature tes- 
tified the wisdom of God. But Revel- 
ation did more. It disclosed not only 
the divine nature and attibutes, but also 
human redemption and the mercy of 
God. It declared the heinousness of sin, 
and the mission of the Son of God. But 
the text also implied the spotless purity 
of the great Creator, Light was the 
purest matter known, and was adapted 
to represent the nature of the Supreme 
Being: “ God was light, and in him was 
no darkness.” The difference between God 
and man was here very apparent. There 
were no contradictions in the divine mind, 
—no wisdom and folly, goodness and evil, 
in antithetical combination as in man: 
and hence pure light inspired the most 
adequate notion of the Deity. God was 
indeed the only source of light to the 
human soul, He was the only great, 
geod, pure, and perfect object of ador- 
ation. He was the source of all our en- 





joyment, and had the highest claims on 
our gratitude. But as God was thus 
essentially pure,’ we might be assured 
that his moral government was likewise 
perfect. Whatever opposition might be 
given to such an opinion, apparent im- 
perfection in the government of the 
world might be attributed to the inca- 
pacity ef man to comprehend his moral 
relations and conditions. But we should 
not doubt because we were unable to 
explain and comprehend the operations 
of Providence ; and rather consider the 
unworthiness of human nature, than 
imagine any inconsistency in the ways 
of God. In Christianity we found a 
system of light and purity revealed; and 
if it were inquired whether redemption 
could not have been effected without the 
intervention of the Son of God, it might, 
from the declared character of God, be 
simply answered, that his adoption of 
such a mode at once demonstrated that 
it was perfect and adapted for the pro- 
posed end, for Deity always acted on the 
most excellent reasons, although they 
might not always be clear to human 
perception. Mr. Hewit then concluded 
his Sermon with some practical reflec- 
tions. 


Tue Rev. J. H. HINTON, or READING. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. Hinton delivered 
a very able and powerful Discourse be- 
fore the Christian Instruction Society, con- 
nected with Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square. He took for his text 1 Cor. iii. 7: 
“So then neither is he that planteth any 
thing, nor he that watereth; but God 
that giveth the increase.” The object of 
this Sermon was to evince the necessity 
of human effort and perseverance in the 
extension of Christianity in and about the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Hinton commenced by observing 
that there were many good ministers at 
Corinth, but their exertions created differ- 
ent opinions and party spirit, and excited a 
jealousy which was incompatible with the 
tenor of Christianity. St. Paul appeared 
to have been much affected at the temper 
which the Christian converts displayed, 
some declaring they were of Paul, others 
that they were of Apollos. He appeared 
shaken with excitement, and declared 
that neither he that planteth, nor he that 
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watereth, but God himself that giveth the 
increase. The apostle here evidently in- 
tended to make a general application of 
an analogy which had an obvious re- 
lation to the various exertions of Chris- 
tians. Some, indeed, attempted to deny 
the general application of the analogy 
subsisting between the agricultural and 
the spiritual process ; but if the analogy 
were applicable in one case, it must cer- 
tainly be so in the other; and Paul seemed 
to have used it in this extended manner. 
Analogies, indeed, were always capable 
of being applied according to their general 
bearing. Mr. Hinton then alluded to the 
apathy with which some people regarded 
the spiritual good of others; but it was 
certain that whatever anxiety might be 
evinced for the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures, the means would always ulti- 
mately depend on God’s own blessing. But 
it might be observed, that there was in 
nature a striking connection betweeen the 
means and the end intended by God. The 
various perpetuations of nature were evi- 
dences of almighty care, in which the cause 
was always adequate to the end. In the 
case of harvest or the general fruits of the 
earth, it was, indeed, true, that the causes 
which he had established were sometimes 
modified. The earth was sometimes sub- 
ject to morbid and destructive influences, 
and the harvest might suffer from vermin 
or blight; but this was not the general 
effect, which was of the very reverse de- 
scription, ‘Throughout nature there was 
a tendency to fruition by the blessing of 
God on human toil; and thus the ten- 
dency to do spiritual good, was also given 
and prospered by the blessing of God; 
for “neither is he that planteth any thing, 
nor he that watereth; but God that giveth 
the increase.” 

But, if we pursued the analogy, we 
found that, though the agricultural means 
were dependant on the blessing of God, 
they were also intended to be used by hu- 
man industry. If the farmer did not sow, 
he could not reap. It was necessary that 
he should bestow his toil, that he should 
till the earth, and sow his seed, and, hav- 
ing done this, to give the increase re- 
mained with God. Now there was an 
evident analogy between the spiritual and 
natural sowing and harvest. Means were 
to be applied as well in the former as in 
the latter case. There were, indeed, some 
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who thought that sinners’: might be con- 
verted without the application of the 
Word by human instruments, and that 
the influence of God was sufficient for all: 
but the blessing of God could preduce 
no benefit by itself. There was something 
by which it must be received; it was 
given on some suitable means or ex- 
ertions; and where they did not exist, it 
could not convert a single sinner. Though 
grace were poured out as at the day of 
pentecost, if it found no foundation, no 
reciprocating means, on which it could 
rest, it would return to God. The bless- 
ing was promised on the application of 
means, and it might be said that the 
blessing of God was indebted to our in- 
dustry for its power. Ifthe farmer sowed 
not, the harvest would never be obtained, 
for there would not then be any thing 
upon which the blessing of God could 
act. It was, therefore, absurd and in- 
jurious to suppose that his grace or bless- 
ing, in the abstract, would effect the con- 
version of sinners; and though many 
thought he would cause this work to pro- 
ceed without the employment of external 
means, yet never would the doctrine be 
credible till God gave the harvest with- 
out the ordinary application of agricul- 
tural means. 

In the third place, Mr. Hinton re- 
marked, that in spiritual as well as na- 
tural affairs, the means were adapted to 
the end. ‘The farmer sowed not the 
earth with stones, but with the appro- 
priate seed. There was no real adapta- 
tion of means to end whict: arose from ar- 
bitrary appointment. They were essen- 
tially suitable to produce the intended 
result. If any one looked at the state of 
man, he would find that the Word of 
God was completely adapted to its end; 
and one who said that his sovereignty dis- 
regarded the adapted means suggested 
by infinite wisdom, and consequently 
the best, charged God with an act of ab- 
surdity which none would refer to sensible 
men, nor like to have attributed to him- 
self. In the operations of God there was 
an evident connection between cause and 
effect; nothing was produced by conjur- 
ation, but by the orderly exercise of 
suitable means; and those who thought 
that God violated this order in the con- 
version of souls, made him an extraor- 


dinary and insane Being. He had adapt- 
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ed all things to their intended purpose. 
This was the rule; and though a few 
anomalous exceptions might be found, 
they were exceptions, and this was the 
rule. 

As we thus found means adapted to 
their end, so it might be discovered with 
equal certainty that they were sufficient. 
When the husbandman had tilled the 
earth and sowed the seed, did we not find 
that the harvest was given. Means were 
sufficient for their end, when, if uninter- 
rupted in their natural course, they pro- 
duced the designed effect. This was 
generally demonstrated in agricultaral 
affairs; and so were the means of spiritual 
good sufficient for their end, which was 
the conversion of sinners. If the Word 
of God was not enough for this purpose, 
then had God left us without means. But 
such a supposition was.dishonourable to 
God. The Word was adapted to subdue 
and sanctify the heart. Heaven and hell, 
had, as it were, been ransacked to induce 
and enforce motives to piety, and effect 
salvation; and if what the Bible contained 
were insufficient, then might it be declared 
that conversion was impossible, 

Mr. Hinton then observed that the 
success of the means for spiritual good 
were certain, They would accomplish 
this end if properly applied. It was so in 
natural affairs, Jf we beheld fertility 
and abundance in the fields, it was not 
because the ground had any innate and 
independent power to produce; but be- 
cause cultivation had been bestowed, and 
that there was an indissoluble connection 
between cause and effect. The glory of 
God was involved in the success of the 
means which he had instituted, and there- 
fore his blessing was constantly given 
where these means were applied. The 
preacher then said that the frequent 
complaints of the non-efficacy of human 
means arose from our indolence or their 
mis-application. What converted the 
spiritual desert into the blooming field 
of righteousness but the judicious employ- 
ment of sufficient and adapted means? 
Or what gave fertility to barren fields but 
the labours of agriculture? It was to be 
apprehended that sinners were often im- 
properly addressed, or else it would not 
seem miraculous when one was converted. 
Many of those engaged in thus addressing 
them hg’ some twisted perception of pe- 











culiar doctrines which might offer im- 
pediments to the efficacy of divine truth. 
But if this were avoided, we should rather 
think it a miracle when sinners were not, 
than when they were converted by such 
adapted means, In conclusion, Mr. Hin- 
ter enforced the scriptural and useful 
character of Christian Instruction Socie. 
ties. There were institutions of this kind 
attached to sixty-six congregations in 
London; but he believed that there were 
twice as many congregations in the me- 
tropolis. It was a reflection on London, 
that only one half of her religious socie- 
ties had set the example of Christian In- 
struction Societies. He urged the neces- 
sity of beginning Christian instruction at 
home. He had known many who would 
go to a considerable distance to instruct 
others, while they neglected teaching and 
improving their own household. Mr. 
Hinton then urged his hearers not to con- 
sider his discourse as a mere discussion, 
but to endeavour, by prayer, to apply 
its principles practically to the object 
which they had in view.—Our limits 
prevent us from giving more than a very 
brief analysis of this able sermon, which 
would certainly be useful if printed 
cheap, and widely circulated. 





REVIEW. 





An Essay on the Origin and Prospects of 
Man. By Tuomas Hope, 


In a preceding number we promised to 
give a full analysis of the above work ; 
but on looking through its pages, we fear 
that the execution of such a design would 
occupy so much time and space as to be 
incompatible with the nature of our pub- 
lication, and fatiguing to our general 
readers, We must therefore content our- 
selves with a glance at some of the more 
prominent features by which the work is 
distinguished. 

That Mr. Hope had a vigorous, pro- 
found, and inquisitive mind, no one can 
doubt from the contents of his volumes; 
but it is possible that constant abstraction 
and metaphysical pursuit may betray into 
those sceptical kind of refinements which 
are very remote from that sterling com- 
modity—common sense. We do not make 
this remark as applying invariably to the 
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general character of his book, but as 
suggested by a portion of its “ Introduc- 
tion.” Here sentiments are insinuated 
which seem in some measure kindred 
with those of Pyrho, Berkley, and Hume, 
and the evidence of sense is described as 
being possibly subverted by the lapse of 
time. In reference to remembered sensa- 
tions, he says :— 


‘ Of things at first sight appearing most 
evident, we can in reality only entertain 
mere suppositions;” and then running 
through almost every possible mode of time, 
space, and sensation, he remarks, “the many 
events I have witnessed, the many persons 
I have known and loved, or loathed, of the 
parents I have wept for, of the wife I have 
worshipped, of the children I have lost or 
left...are all so many different suppositions, 
none of which amount to positive certain- 
ties, and all of which can only, strictly 
speaking, be considered as mere beliefs.... 
To my very face the very entities I thought 
I had continued to fix—within my own 
hand the card I fancied I had continued to 
grasp—have so often been, and in a manner 
so imperceptible to my utmost vigilance, 
withdrawn or exchanged for some other... 
that I no longer presume to draw the line 
between what are direct impressions by 
entities or modifications existing without- 
side my person made on my sense and mind, 
and what are only later ideas and beliefs 
concerning such entities, in that very mind 
conceived.” 


Mr. Hope has written as much more 
of the same kind of philosophical doubt 
in the neighbourhood of that which we 
have quoted; and the tendency of his 
doctrine is evidently to make past events 
uncertain, and as they are in reality un- 
certain, to make them unworthy of present 
actual belief. As to the reality of past 
physical events we believe that a sailor 
whose leg was blown off by an eighteen 
pound shot, never had a conviction that 
the tourniquet and amputation of the 
stump had relationship to uncertainty. 
The torture is remembered, the leg is off, 
and it will not grow again. What can be 
ihe practical utility of such metaphysical 
subtleties, the reader need not be in- 
formed; and as to the established evi- 
dence of sense, itis not likely to be sus- 
pected or denied. 

But Mr. Hope professes to pray that no 
bad use may be made of anything which 
he has advanced, and states that his object 
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has only been “ to diffuse faith, hope, and 
charity, as rationally understood, as dis- 
tinct from credulity, from presumption, 
and from weakness.” The first volume 
is occupied with discussions on physics 
generally. We find in the third chapter 
the old notion, that men may be emana- 
tions and portions of the Deity, which 
doctrine, Mr. Hope thinks, is supported 
or not contradicted by the Scriptures. 
But the most interesting process which he 
promises to explain is that of the creation 
of man, which he regards not to have 
proceeded, first, by the formation of inor- 
ganic matter, and then afterwards a su- 
perinduction of vitality, but to have been 
accomplished by the successive develop- 
ment or completion of the vital energies 
which were latent and incipient in matter. 
On this he says, 

“In the very first act of creation, already 
were laid the seeds of its birth and highest 
developments, not only vital, but sensitive 
and intellectual.” 

We shall recur to this subject hereafter ; 
and though on it we may possibly be at 
issue with Mr. Hope, we doubt not its 
power to interest those who can be grati- 
fied by observing even the erroneous 
workings of a powerful and virtuous 
mind. But we cannot let the style of 
this work pass without reprehension. As 
disclosing doctrines profound and ab- 
struse, the utmost perspicuity of expres- 
sion should have been studiously pre- 
served, and every possible obscurity 
avoided. It is, however, crudely writ- 
ten in many parts. Long sentences fre- 
quently expand and distract the attention 
by the introduction ofa multitude of sub- 
jects which ought to have been indi- 
vidually discussed: and in some in- 
stances indistinctness of the author's con- 
ception is very obvious ; and that which 
is foggy in the mind is never clear on 
paper. 





POETRY. 





Tue Past. 


Tov dim profound of fleet and vanish’d time, 
Of generated centuries the tomb, 

Thou sea whose bound’ries ever shall expand, 
Whose depths are deepen’d by eternity, 

To whom the present e’er its mite affords, 
And whom an endless future shall supply ; 
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Who o’er thy awful surface can extend 

The swift-careering comprehensive thought, 
Nor feel emotions in the humbled heart, 
While thou declar’st the vanity of man! 

As on the ocean swelling billows rise, 
Decline, and then remingle in the deep, 

So generations in the world ascend, 

Roll onward for awhile, attain their height, 
Feel the keen power of sure and swift decay, 
And sink for ever in the mighty past ! 

But where are they, the millions who once liv’d 
Who felt the throb of still alluring hope, 

Or ask’d of sympathy the soothing tear, 
And bid the future brighter blessings bring! 
With them the ever-present has begun, 

Or that which some analogy must bear, 

For what were time, now lapsing to the past, 
If swift vicissitude were known no more? 
Time is duration mark’d by rapid change, 
Perceiv’d and noted by the conscious mind. 
But in those bless’d abodes which ever glow 
With radiance that emanates from God, 

In whom no shadow of a change is found, 
But who remains immutably the same,— 
Where flowers of bliss assume perennial bloom, 
Nor know no alternation or decay,— 
Where consciousness is not impress’d withwoe, 
Nor waits the period of wish’d release ;— 

In those abodes duration knows no change, 
No chequer’d seasons or abrupt extremes, 
No apprehension lurks within the breast, 
That bliss of friendship soon must fade away; 
But the fruition of felicity 
F’erswellsexpanding hearts, nor leaves a wish, 
That ranges to the future or the past. 

Thus spoke the awful angel who declar’d 
That time should be no more. Connect the 


past 

With that bright, future, everlasting state, 

Which teeming multitudes e’en now have 
found, 

Which multitudes unborn shall yet possess ; 

Nor think that gloom surrounds the fate of 
man 

Because his number’d days on earth are few, 

And varied as the prism’s changeful ray: 

His God invites him to abodes above, 

Where an e’er-present bliss he shall enjoy, 

Nor mourn the revolutions of the past. 





REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





CREATION OF MAN AND OF THE 
WORLD. 
tr cannot be doubted that the first man 
was created with a great variety of in- 
stinctive or inspired knowledge, which 
must likewise have been enjoyed by his 





descendants; and some of this know- 
ledge could hardly have failed to have 
related to the globe which he inhabited, 
and to the objects which surrounded him. 
It would have been impossible for the hu- 
man mind ito have embraced the mys- 
teries of creation, or to have followed the 
history of moving atoms from their cha- 
otic disorder to their arrangement in the 
visible universe ; to have seen dead mat- 
ter assuming the forms of life and ani- 
mation, and light and power arising out of 
death and sleep. The ideas, therefore, 
transmitted to or presented by Moses re- 
specting the origin of the world and of 
man, were of the most simple kind, and 
such as suited the early state of society, 
but though general and simple, they 
were divine truths, yet clothed in a lan- 
guage and suited to the ideas of a rude 
and uninstructed people. And I state my 
satisfaction in finding that they are not 
contradicted by the refined researches of 
modern geologists.—Sir H. Davy. 


HUMILITY, 


RELIGION, and that alone, teaches abso- 
lute humility ; by which I mean a sense 
of our absolute nothingness in the view of 
infinite greatness and excellence. That 
sense of inferiority which results from the 
comparison of men with each other is 
often an nnwelcome sentiment forced 
upon the mind, which may rather imbitter 
the temper than soften it: that which de- 
votion impresses is soothing and delight- 
ful. The devout man loves to lie low at 
the footstool of his Creator, because it 
is then he attains the most lively percep- 
tions of the divine excellence, and the 
most tranquil confidence in the divine 
favour. In so august a presence he 
sees all distinctions lost, and all beings 
reduced to the same level. He looks at 
his superiors without envy, and at his in- 
feriors withoutcontempt: and when from 
this elevation he descends to mix in 
society, the conviction of superiority 
which must in many instances be felt, is 
a calm inference of the understanding, 
and no longer a busy importunate pas- 
sion of the heart.—Rodert Hall, 


MARINE PHENOMENON. 
THERE is a phenomenon observed at the 
mouths of many great rivers, called the 
Boar, which has resemblance toa wave. 
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When the tide, returning from the sea, 
meets the outward current of the river, 
and both have force which in certain 
situations belongs to them, the stronger 
mass from the ocean assumes the form of 
an almost perpendicular wall, moving 
inland with a resistless sweep. This is 
called the Boar. It is, in fact, the great 
sea-wave of the tide, produced twice a 
day by the attraction of the moon, roll- 
ing in upon the land and inlets. In the 
different branches of the Ganges the Boar 
is seen in a remarkable degree. Smaller 
boats and skiffs cannot live where it 
comes; and as it passes the city of Cal- 
cutta even the largest ships are thrown 
into great commotion, and sometimes 
are torn away from their moorings. 
The nature and effects of this Boar are 
strikingly illustrated upon certain coasts 
where extensive tracts of land are left un- 
covered at low water. Insuch situations, 
of which there are many on the western 
coast of Britain, the returning tide is seen 
advancing with steep front, and with such 
rapidity, that the speed of a galloping 
horse can scarcely serve a person who 
has incautiously approached too near. 
Many, every year, are the victims of te- 
merity or ignorance on these treacherous 
plains.— Arnot. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS OF BEES. 
THESE singular insects resemble our own 
species in one of our worst propensities, — 
the disposition to war; but their attention 
to their sovereign is equally extraor- 
dinary, though of a somewhat capricious 


kind. In a few hours after their queen 
is lost, the whole hive isin a state of con- 
fusion. A singular humming is heard, 
and the bees are seen moving all over 
the surface of the combs with great ra- 
pidity. The news spreads quickly, and 
when the queen is restored, quiet imme- 
diately succeeds. But if another queen 
is put upon them, they instantly discover 
the trick, and, surrounding her, they 
either suffocate or starve her to death. 
This happens if the false queen is intro- 
duced within a few hours after the first 
is lost or removed; but if twenty-four 
hours have elapsed, they will receive any 
queen and obey her.— Brougham. 


THE CHINESE GONG. 
THE Chinese gong partakes both of the 





THE ANTI-INFIDEL. 


nature of the bell and of a great drum, 
and has something in its sound which is 
singularly affecting. In its own country it 
bears a part in one of the most imposing 
ceremonies which man ever has imagined. 
On certain festivals, as the sun is sinking 
in the west, the whole population of 
China,—a host of more than a hundred 
millions,—issues forth under the single 
canopy of heaven, to testify, amidst the 
thunder of gongs, and the continued dis- 
charge of fire-works, that adoration to- 
wards the Deity, which human nature, 
in all ages and climes, has eagerly sought 
to express, however blind as to the sim- 
plicity of religious truth.— Arnot, 


FRIENDSHIP ESSENTIAL TO 
HAPPINESS. 


THE satisfaction derived from surveying 
the most beautiful scenes of nature, or the 
most exquisite productions of art, is so 
far from being complete, that it almost 
turns into uneasiness, when there is none 
with whom we can share it; nor would 
the most passionate admirers of eloquence 
or poetry, consent to witness their stu- 
pendous exertions, upon the simple con- 
dition of not being allowed to reveal his 
emotions. So essential an ingredient in 
felicity is friendship, apart from the more 
solid and permanent advantages it pro- 
cures, and when viewed in no other light 
than as the organ of com 
the channel of feeling and of thought. 
But if joy itself is a burden which the 
heart can ill sustain without inviting 
others to partake of it, how much more 
so the corrosions of anxiety, the perturba- 
tions of fear, and the dejection arising 
from sudden and overwhelming calamity. 
—Robert Hall, 
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Notices To CoRRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to Mr. Wirgman for his 
communication and offer; and he will re- 
ceive a note from us in a few days. 

Mr. Hamilton’s Paper has been received ; 
but we must be allowed to inspect his se- 
cond letter before we can stand pledged to 
insert his “ Discoveries.” 
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